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the morning of that fateful day, Harold Zirin, the CIT physicist who had fought
for the project since 1965, had felt more confident than ever of a final positive
decision. But, like Alice watching the Cheshire Cat fade away, by evening Zirin
knew that nothing was left of OSL but the smile.

WHAT DOOMED OSL?

The generation that invented and promoted it will probably never see it fly.
Some of them struggled for 25 years to make it happen, but many forces outside
their control helped doom it. In the 1980s each cost escalation of the Hubble
Space Telescope amplified the SOT estimates. Then the Challenger accident
forced its redesign as a free flier. The end of the Cold War meant the end of the
space race and an end to large annual increases in NASA's budget. Soaring
national budget deficits put all big expenditures under the knife.

From the time NASA took over in the late 1970s to OSL's cancellation in
1991, the scientists thought they had no control over cost estimates. The details
were off limits. NASA argued that the numbers could reveal proprietary infor-
mation or that they could tip off potential hardware suppliers about the prices the
agency expected to pay. The effect was to make it impossible for the scientists
to do much to bring the costs down except cut back on the scientific capabilities.
No review committee ever criticized the importance of the science or the techni-
cal feasibility. After so many studies, the scientific and technical cases for OSL
were strong.

The Science Working Group tried continually to gain more control over the
project. Although it was generally told few details about why the costs were
growing, the group did discover that data collection and analysis was a major
cost driver. This issue frustrated and irritated the group for it knew that high cost
estimates were jeopardizing the project and believed it could handle the data at
far less cost than could the GSFC. More important, the group believed that
responsibility for the quality of vital data was being taken away from it. GSFC
was planning to create a Science Data and Operations Center to be responsible
for management of science data processing, distribution, and archiving. The
Science Working Group preferred a distributed data center, with nodes at the
scientists' institutions and data banks under their direction.

Starting with its designation as a NASA facility and its early cost escalation
to $360 million, SOT-OSL was believed by some to be too expensive. The
NASA chief scientist proclaimed it overpriced for the expected scientific return.
After each higher cost estimate, a few more key people would privately conclude
that the project would never happen. Before the end, more than $53 million and
an estimated 1,000 person-years were spent over a 25-year period in planning
the project. The OSL had evolved from a small to a big science project in a
bureaucratic and committee-laden environment of the sort that rarely produces
excellence.